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a ne bed the thunder-cloud of its lightning by means 
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SS” te purpose; whilst Rittenhouse, the astronomer, 
Self-Help. first calculated eclipses on his plough handle. 





same direction in a remote Swedish village ; and 
he discovered several new gases, with no more 
effective apparatus at his command than a few 
apothecaries’ phials and pigs’ bladders. 

Sir Humphry Davy, when an apothecary’s ap- 
prentice, performed his first experiments with in- 
struments of the rudest description. He extem- 
porized the greater part of them himself, out of 
the motley materials which chance threw in his 
way. The pots and pans of the kitchen, and the 
phials and vessels of his master’s surgery, were 
remorselessly put in requisition. It — 
that a French vessel was wrecked off the Land’s 
End, and the surgeon escaped, bearing with’ him 
, (outinaed from page 262.) The most ordinary occasions will furnish a man|his case of instruments, amongst which was an 

This art of seizing opportunitios and turning | with opportunities or suggestions for improve-|old-fashioned clyster apparatus; this article he 
even accidents to account, bending them to some ment, if he be but prompt to take advantage of| presented to Davy, with whom he had become 
purpose, 1s a great secret of success. Dr. John-|them. Professor Lee was first attracted to the acquainted. The apothecary’s apprentice received 
son has defined genius to be “a mind of large study of Hebrew by finding a Bible in this lan-|it with great exultation, and forthwith employed 
general powers accidentally determined in some |puage in a synagogue, while working as a common |it as part of a pneumatic apparatus which he cons 
particular direction.” Men who are resolved to|carpenter, at the repairs of the benches. He be-|trived, afterwards using it to perform the duties 
find a way for themselves, will always find oppor- | came possessed with a desire to read the book in/jof an air-pump in one of his experiments on the 
tunities enough ; and if they do not lie ready to|the original, and, buying a cheap second-hand | nature and sources of heat. 
their hand, they will make them. It is not those copy of a Hebrew grammar, he set to work and} In like manner Professor Faraday, Sir Hum- 
who have enjoyed the advantages of colleges, |soon learnt the language for himself. As Edmund|phry Davy’s scientific successor, made his fitst 
museums, and public galleries, that have accom-|Stone said to the Duke of Argyle, in answer to}experiments in electricity by means of an old 
plished the most for science and art; nor have|his grace’s inquiry, how he, a poor gardener’s| bottle, while he was still a working bookbinder. 
the greatest mechanics and inventors been trained|boy, had contrived to be able to read Newton’s|And it is a curious fact that Faraday was’ first 
in mechanics’ institutes. Necessity, oftener than! Principia in Latin, “One needs only to know the|attracted to the study of chemistry by hearing one 
facility, has been the mother of invention; and twenty-four letters of the alphabet in order to|of Sir Humphry Davy’s lectures on the subjectat 
the most prolific school of all has been the school |Iearn everything else that one wishes.” Applica-|the Royal Institution. A gentlemanj’who was a 
of difficulty. Some of the very best workmen |tion and perseverance, and the diligent improve-|member, calling one day at the shop where Fara- 
have had the most indifferent tools to work with. | ment of opportunities, will do the rest. day was employed in binding books, found him 
Bat it is not tools that make the workman, but} Sir Walter Scott found opportunities for self-| poring over the article “ Electricity” in an Eney- 
the trained skill and perseverance of the man improvement in every pursuit, and turned even |clopsdia placed in his hands to bind. The gentle- . 
himself. Indeed it is proverbial that the bad|accidents to account. Thus it was in the dis- man, having made inquiries, found he was curious 
workman never yet had a good tool. Some one charge of his functions as a writer’s apprentice|about such subjects, and gave him an order of 
uked Opie by what wonderful process he mixed|that he first penetrated into the Highlands, and|admission to the Royal Institution, where he at- 
tis colours. “I mix them with my brains, sir,” |formed those friendships among the surviving|tended a course of four lectures delivered by Sir 
ms his reply. It is the same with every work-|heroes of 1745 which served to lay the founda-|Humphry. He took notes of the lectures, which 
man who would excel. Ferguson made marvel-|tion of a large class of his works. Later in life,|he showed to the lecturer, who acknowledged 
lous things,—such as his wooden clock, that ac-| when employed as quartermaster of the Edin-|tbeir scientific accuracy, and was surprised when 
rately measured the hours,—by means of a|burgh Light Cavalry, he was accidentally disabled |informed of the humble position of the reporter. 
‘mmon penknife, a tool in everybody’s hand ;| by the kick of a horse, and confined for some time| Faraday then expressed his desire to devote him- 
but then everybody is not a Ferguson. A pan of|to his house; but Scott was a sworn enemy to|self to the prosecution of chemical studies, from 
water and two thermometers were the tools by|idleness, and he forthwith set his mind to work,|which Sir Humphry at first endeavored to dis- 
Yhich Dr. Black discovered latent heat; and aland in three days composed the first canto of|suade him ; but the young man persisting, he was 
a lens, and a sheet of pasteboard enabled|“ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,”—his first great|at length taken into the Royal Institution as an 
‘ewton to unfold the composition of light and| original work. assistant ; and eventually the mantle of the bril- 
the origin of colours. An eminent foreign savant} The attention of Dr. Priestley, the founder of|liant apothecary’s boy fell upon the worthy shoul- 
nee called upon Dr. Wollaston, and requested to|a new department of science, aud the discoverer|ders of the equally brilliant bookbinder’s appren- 

shown over his laboratories, in which science| of many gases, was accidentally drawn to the sub- | tice. ~ ee 

been enriched by so many important dis- ject by the circumstance of his residing in the} The.words which Davy entered in his note- 
“verles, when the doctor took him into a little| neighbourhood of a large brewery. Being an at-|book, when about Sead of age, working 
tudy, and, pointing to an old tea-tray on the|tentive observer, he noted, in visiting the brewery, |away in Dr. Beddoes’s laboratory at Bristol, were 
®, containing a few watch-glasses, test papers,|the peculiar appearances attending the extinction | eminently characteristic of him : “T have neither 
‘small balance, and a blowpipe, said, “ There is|of lighted chips in the gas floating over the fer-|riches, nor power, nor birth, to recommend me;' 
tl the laboratory that I have !” mented liquor. He was forty years old at thelyet, if I live, I trust I shall not be of less: service’ 

Stothard learned the art of combining colours| time, and knew nothing of chemistry ; he obtained |to mankind and my friends, than if I had beew 

closely studying butterflies’ wings; he would access, however, to books, which taught him little,|born with all these advantages.” Davy possessed 
eu say that no one knew what he owed to these|for as yet nothing was known on the subject.|the capability, as Faraday does, of devoting all 
tay insects. A burnt stick and a barn-door|Then he commenced experimenting, devising his|the powers of his mind to the practical and ex- 
etved Wilkie in lieu of pencil and canvas. Be-|own apparatus, which was of the rudest descrip-| perimental investigation of a subject im all its 
Vick first practised drawing on the cottage walls|tion. The curious results of his first experiments| bearings; and such a mind will rarely fail, by 

18 native village, which he covered with his’ led to others, which in his hands shortly became|dint of mere industry and patient thinking, in 

‘tches in chalk ; and Benjamin West made his|the science of pneumatic chemistry. About the| producing results of the highest order. Coleridge 
brushes out of the cat’s tail. Ferguson laid| same time, Scheele was obscurely working in the|said of Davy, “ There is an energy and. elasticity 
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in his mind, which épables him to seize on and 
avalyze all questions, pushing them to their legi- 
timate consequences. Every subject in Davy’s! 
mind has the principle of vitality. Living 
thoughts spring up like turf under his: feet.’’ | 
Davy, on his part, said of Coleridge, whose abili- | 
ties he greatly admired, “ With the most exalted 

enius, enlarged views, sensitive heart, and en- 
Fightened mind, he will be the victim of a want 
of order, precision, and regularity.” 

Ouvier, when a youth, was one day strolling 
along the sands near Fiquainville, in Normandy, 
when be observed a cuttle-fish lying stranded on 
the beach. He was attracted by the curious ob- 
ject, took it home to dissect, and began the study | 
of the mollusca, which ended in his becoming| 
one of the greatest among natural historians. In| 
like manner, Hugh Miller’s curiosity was excited 
by the remarkable traces of extinct sea-aniwals in | 
the Old Red Sandstone, on which he worked as a| 
quarryman. He inquired, observed, studied, and | 
became a geologist. “It was the necessity,” said | 
he, “which made me a quarrier, that taught me) 
to be a geologist.” 

Sir Joseph Paxton was acting as gardener to 
the Duke of Devonshire when the Committee of 
the Exhibition of 1851 advertised for plans of a 
building. ‘he architects aud engineers seem to} 
have been very much at fault when Paxton sub- 
mitted his design, avd its nuveity :nd remarkable 
suitability for the purposes intended at once se- 
cured its adoption. ‘Ihe first sketch was wade| 
upon a sheet of blutting-paper in the rooms of the 
Midland Railway Company at Derby; and this 
first rough sketch indicated the principal features 
of the building as accurately as the wost fivished | 
drawings which were afterwards prepared. The 


,could be in vain. Surely the sorrow would fructify 


“ With God all things are possible,” hope that he! thyself to his gracivus will ?—‘ Divine Compas. 
eame back again, penitent and humbled. They' sion,” by James Culross. 
cannot think that the Lord’s dealing with hit 
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For “The Friend.” 


into true repentance; and having learned the Musings and Memories, 


plague of his heart, he would return to the Lord RELIEF IN EXTREMITY. 
for mercy, and find the mercy he sought. An individual who owned some land in the 
But the book is silent, and the matter must}southern part of the city of Philadelphia, bor: 
remain among the secrets that await the disclos-| rowed $5000 to improve it with; of this amount 
ing of the great day. And the book by its silence) $3000 was loaned him bya rich acquaintaneé, and 
says to us, Do not inquire of this matter; but| $2000 by.an Insurance Company. Before hig 
“to-day, if thou wilt hear his voice, harden not) meditated improvement had produced any pro- 
thy heart.” fitable returns, came on the financial crisis which 
What lesson shall we learn from the story?| closed the war carried on against the Bank of the 
When the young man had gone away, the Lord) United States. It was a time of pecuniary losses 
looked upon his disciples and said, ‘‘ How hardly|and affecting bankrupteies, in which many com. 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom| paratively wealthy firms paid one per cent. a day 
of heaven!” For the love of the world is one of| for money, to redeem notes due, that their names 
the subtlest and most powerful loves that can hold] should not, in mercantile language, be dishonour- 
the human heart. Well does the Scripture speak}ed. One, one and a half, and two per cent. a 
of ‘the deceitfulness of riches :’? when loved,| month were common prices paid for lvans, even 
they lull the conscience to sleep, and stop the ears} where undoubted security was offered. During 
as with wool, and blind the mind, and nurture) this season of commercial distress and panic, ag 
carnal security, and strangle every spiritual aspi-|this debtor was walking in the street, he saw his 
ration, and cheat men of eternal life, and lead| principal creditor on the other side of the way, 
them “into temptation, and a snare, and into} who beckoned him over, and informed him that 
many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown them|he should want the $3000 by noon the next day. 
in destruction avd perdition.” On one oceasion,|The poor man was so panic struck by the sudden 
whev Jesus was speaking to the people about|announcement, that he scarcely attempted to say 
denying his pame, and being denied in the great}any thing, although he could perceive no way by 
day, abvut the sin against the Holy Ghost which| which hé could possibly raise any money. His 
hath never forgiveness,—the most solemn and|real estate, at such a time as that, could searcel 
awful mysteries of the kingdom,—a certain man/be sold, or if sold it would not be likely to pro- 
of the company broke in with the request, “« Mas-|duce half as much as the borrowed money he had 
ter, speak to my brother, that he divide the in-| expended on it, and he could see nothing but dis- 
heritance with we.” Look how love of the world| grace and ruin before him. He went home in 
hindered him from even hearing the Lord. By the| distress, and there found an agent from the In- 








great idea of the Crystal Palace was as palpable | 
on the blotting-paper as if it had been set furth in 
all, the glory ot water-colour and gold framing. 
Was it a sudden idea,—azn ivspirativn of genius, 
—fiashing upon the mind of ove who, though nu 
architect, must at least have been something of a 
t? Not atall. The architect of the Crystal 
Palace was simply a man. who cultivated oppor- 
tunities,—a laborious, painstaking man, whose 
life had been a life of labour, of diligent self-im- 
provement, of assiduous cultivation of knowledge. | 
The idea, as Sir Joseph Paxton hiwself bas shown, 
in a lecture before the Society of Arts, was slowly 
and patiently elaborated by experiments exteud- 
ing over,many years ; and the Exhibition of 1851 
merely afforded him the opportunity of putting) 
forward his idea,—the right thing at the right 
time,—and the result was what we have seen. 


(To be continued.) 


The Bich Young Man. 


He went, away sorrowful, the barbed shaft of 
pe sticking in his heart; did he ever return ? 

id he ever come back to Jesus, to pluck out the 
shaft, and heal him, and bid him live? Some| 
think No. They see in him a companion to that 
miserable Felix, who trembled at Paul’s preach- 
ing, and dismissed the preacher, and never trem- 
bled more. They see in him one who knew not 
the time of his visitation, and lost his opportunity | 
for ever. They see him returning to the world, 
surrendering himself to its influences and enjoy- 
ments, the wound in his heart healing, the scar 
disappearing, the other world becoming ever less 
to him, and the present world more, his heart 
filling with the cares, the pleasures, the hopes, 
the desires, the loves, of this life, and then at last 
«++ + Oh what? 

Others, looking to the Lord’s words spoken to 
the, disciples after the. young man went away, 





same love this young man is hindered from follow-| surance Company, requiring the immediate retura 
ing. By the same love was Demas drawn away. By|of the $2000. This seemed to fill up his cup of 
the same love was J udas tempted to sell his Lord for] affliction. His case seemed bard; he had not en- 
thirty pieces of silver. In the present day, when| tered into extravagant speculations to the hazard 
it is a sin to be poor, and it is counted man’s chief| of other people’s property ; he nad endeavoured to 
end to grow rich and to put his children in the|act with caution, but a time had come on the 
way of being richer still,—when it is so widely| commercial world, which could not have been fore- 
forgotten that man has an immortal soul, and su|seen. He passed a sorrowful night, and in his 
many find the chief pleasure of life in dress, pic- | sleepless musings endeavoured to think of some 
tures, wine, gaiety, music, light reading,—the| plan to suggest to his $3000 creditor to induce 
christian preacher needs to lift up his voice like|him to give him a little grace. He drew upa 
a trumpet, and cry aloud, (and he can hardly cry|series of notes falling due at short intervals, cover- 
without weeping when he thinks how many souls|ing the principal and interest which had and 
the love of the world has slain,) ‘ Love not the| would accrue on them. He felt a hope, that if 
world, neither the things that are in the world :| his creditor would agree to this proposal, he might 
if avy man love the world, the love of the Father|find some means for raising the varied sums as 
is not in him.” We are growing richer in ma-|they would be required to take up each note. He 
terial wealth. We are learning how to subdue|had little faith that his proposition would be ac- 
the earth and have dominion over it; we are turn-|cepted, yet he could see no way by which he 
ing stones into bread; we are weaving every fibre| could offer one more acceptable to his creditor. 
in our looms for comfort or display; we are dis-| It was on Fifth-day morning, and as noon was 
covering hidden forces in nature, which our|the hour fixed on to meet the creditor, he con- 
fathers knew not, and are pressing them into the|cluded to attend Arch street meeting for worship, 
service of mau: but our ships, railroads, ma-| for he well knew that in seasons of affliction, there 
chinery, telegraphs, storm-signals, and all our in-|is no consolation like that derived from the com- 
ventions, and all our material wealth, bring us no|forting presence of our dear Saviour, who bas 
nearer to God. promised to be with those gathered in his name, 
Each one must learn his own particular lesson{as well as to be with his own even to the end of 
from this story. There is some one thing in every|the world. As he sat in silence, his heart heavy 
unbelieving man that specially resists the Sa-| with the oppressive weight of his outward trou- 
viour’s claim and the Spirit’s drawing. What is|bles, John Letchworth arose, and addressing one 
that one thing for thee? Is it love of the world ?|in peculiar pecuniary difficulties, briefly held forth 
Is it love of pleasure? Is it love of fashion? Is|the language of encouragement, saying: ‘“ The 
it some worldly friendship? Is it some bosom sin?| money will come before thou needs it,” . The 
Something that thou must renounce if thou would| afflicted man felt the discourse must be intended. 
follow the Lamb? Pause a little; shut thy eyes|for him, and he was in measure comforted there- 
and consider. Is Christ even now laying his|by, yet he hardly dared so in faith to lay, held of 
finger on that thing which holds thy heart, and|it, as to derive perfect settlement of mind. After 
keeps thee from life? . . . Wilt thou go away|meeting he went to his home, and then, taking 
sorrowful? Ah, whither? ... Or wilt thou not/the notes he had prepared, he went to the house, 
cast thy sinful soul upon his mercy, and yield! of the rich creditor. On enquiring for him,grea 
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was his astonishment to receive the information 
that he had that morning started for Europe. On 
being informed who had charge of his affairs 
during his absence, he went immediately to their 
place of business, where he received a confirma- 
tion of his departure. To his enquiry whether he 
had left any message about him, he was told he 
had not, but his informant added: ‘We know 
you owe him money, but you may take your own 
time in paying it.” 

Faith and hope grew stronger within the poor 
debtor, as with grateful emotions, and thankful- 
ness of heart to his Almighty Creator, he turned 
and retraced his steps to his own residence. Still 
he felt some fearful forebodings, as he thought of 
the $2000 called for by the Insurance Company. 
No doubt he pondered over expedients for raising 
that amount, but could find no satisfaction in any 
that presented themselves to his mind, until dur- 
ing that afternoon, our late friend Thomas Stew- 
ardson called on hiw, and in his brief plain way 
said, “‘ dost thou want to borrow $2000?” on re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer, Thomas handed 
him that amount. Whether this kind friend had 
learned that the Insurance Company had de- 
manded the return of its loan, and knew that in 
the then condition of the money market, the poor 
debtor would be unable to obtain it, we know not, 
but the thankful receiver could look up gratefully 
to his Heavenly Father and returo the praise to 
Him who had thus providentially cared for him, 
and in his season of distress ministered through 
another, the needed relief. Ah! the true chris- 
tian, whilst ever thankful to earthly benefactors, 
looks over them all to return the chief praise unto 
Him, who prompts every kind act and loving 
kindness of his children. 

In the autobiography of Lyman Beecher, we 
are told of a christian Indian of' the Montauk 
tribe, named Betty, who was very exemplary io 
returning thanks to her Heavenly Father for every 
kindness shown to her. Every year, before thanks- 
‘giving day, she would go to Kast Hampton, and 
when hogs or other animals were killed, she re- 
ceived the liver and what was considered offal for 
her share. For all this she was thankful; but on 
one occasion being near a barn belonging to Col. 
Gardner, he said to her, “ Come here Betty,” and 
when she drew near, he took her basket and filled 
it full of good solid meat. When she understood 
that it was intended as a gift for her, she was 
overcome with grateful emotions, and lifting up 
her hands she exclaimed, ‘Thank the Lord for 
giving me this meat?” Then turning to her 
earthly benefactor she added, “ Thank you, too, 
Colonel Gardner.” 

Another anecdote is told of Betty, which at 
least illustrates her faith in the providing provi- 
dence of our Heavenly Father. She was on one 
decasion, standing on a brow of a hill which de- 
seends to Napany Beach, when she saw a flock of 
brant coming over her head. Her stores of pro- 
Visions were probably at the time scant, and she 
suddenly exclaimed, “oh that the Lord would 
give me one of those brant to keep thanksgiving 
ay!” As she spoke, a duck hawk left a tree 
near by, and darting into the flock, struck one of 
the brant dead. The bird falling near by, Betty 
i it up, and thankfully partook of it, fully 
: lieving that her Heavenly Father had sent it to 
er. 


WHY THE COOK DISOBEYED ORDERS. 


A rich mother in England, who was going with 
er young family and their governess to one of 
the watering places on the sea shore, took her own 
tarriage, hiring post horses to convey them from 
stage to stage. She told her cook not to send any 


provisions with them, intending to take their 
regular meals at the places where they changed 
horses ; notwithstanding her orders, they had pro- 
ceeded but a few miles on their journey when she 
discovered that all the pockets in the coach, and 
every spare nook, was filled with eatables. She 
was annoyed at the cook’s disobedience, and at 
the first stopping place she placed all the food io 
a hamper and told a servant who accompanied 
them to give it away. The governess asked per- 
mission to accompany the servant on this errand, 
and hastened to the poorest looking part of the 
town they were then in near the inn. She had a 
very little time to consider where to make a gift, 
but concluded she would leave it at the first clean 
looking house she came to. Seeing one with a 
snow white curtain at a window, she felt inclined 
to stop there, and knocked at the door. No an- 
swer being returned, she opened it and entered. 
Within she saw a woman pale and thin, who was 
kneeling on a bedstead, the only article of furni- 
ture in the room. She looked languidly at the 
visitor, who, whilst emptying out a pile of ham, 
pork-pie, tongue and other eatables, said to her, 
“T was told to give this away, and as I know no 
one here, I determined to leave it in the first 
clean house I came to.’”’ The poor woman, at this, 
raised her hands and said, “1 thank thee, O my 
Father, thou kuowest my need.”’ After this she 
spoke to the stranger and told her sad story. She 
had lost her husband, after a long illness, during 
which her health and strength had suffered, and 
all their money had been spent. Having become 
too weak to labour, she had been compelled to 
part with all her goods to pay her rent and to get 
bread, which latter she had partaken of so spar- 
ingly as to be in a state almost of starvation. She 
said, “I know I could work if I had meat to 
nourish me, but where could [I get it? Where! 
Why from Him who sent it by you just as I was 
asking him to let me have some unless it was his 
blessed will that I should go to the workhouse.” 
When the governess returned to the inn and told 
her employer all that had occurred, it made a very 
deep impression on her mind. 

This poor woman had learned submission to the 
Lord’s will, had honoured him by patiently bear- 
ing the crosses laid upon her, and in the time of 
her greatest need help was sent to her. 

osqgegtiinilioes 

Potash by the Cartload.—The Carson, Califor- 
nia, Post, says :—‘‘ Yesterday Asa Kennedy came 
into Carson with a load of potash collected from 
a bed of that material near the Sink of Carson, 
for Duff & Co.’s soap factory. Samples of the ar- 
ticle had previously been sent in and tried, giving 
entire satisfaction. In other countries this arti- 
cle is the result of time aud labour. Here a man 
has but to drive his team on to the bed and sho- 
vel up aload. The same isthe case with salt, salt- 
petre, alum, sulphur, and numerous other articles 
that might be mentioned, useful in the arts and 
trade. Thus far almost every article, except coal, 
required for the reduction of our ores, is found in a- 
bundance within our own limits, or at least the 
material from which to manufacture it. Nature 
has certainly furnished our barren unsightly land, 
bountifully, and yet we have hardly looked into 
her resources. Future developments, we confi- 
dently believe, will show an abundance of coal, 
and possibly nature may have provided, some- 
where in our mountains, springs of nitre and 
sulphuric acid.” 


There are a thousand things in the life of a 
christian for which he will get no direct rule in 
the Bible, because it is a book of principle and 
not a book of laws. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
A Testimony from the Monthly Meeting at Settle, 
in the County of York, concerning Thomas Wilde 

Our said friend, by his own account, was born 
in the year 1649, and convinced of the Truth ia 
the twenty-fourth year of his age; soon after which 
he became very zealous and circumspect in his 
life and conversation, and, for Truth’s sake, took 
up the cross cheerfully, and denied himself, not 
only of the former pleasures and delights he had 
accustomed himself to, but even also of the trade 
and employment he was instructed in, and where- 
by he had his chief supply, as to the things of 
this world ; for, being by his trade a tailor, he, 
under a religious concern of mind, soon after his 
convincement, could not comply with the making 
such needless and superfluous fashions in apparel, 
as were then used by his customers, and there- 
upon gave over the greatest part of his trade, and 
betook himself to other business, in order to get 
a livelihood; wherein Providence was favourably 
pleased to bless his labours with success: so that, 
although he never had a great deal as to the 
things of this world, yet he had a competency 
sufficient to support him in, and carry bim through 
the same, with satisfaction and comfort. He was 
also made helpful to others in his station, accord- 
ing to his ability ; for which he many times pub- 
licly acknowledged his thankfulness to the Lord, 
that he had been so merciful to him, in raising 
him from a low degree to a state of favour and 
acceptance with him, as well as a degree of ser- 
vice and unity among his people. It was not 
long after his convincement, before his mouth was 
opened in a public testimony amongst Friends, 
wherein, although for divers years he had but a 
few words in meetings, yet his appearance was 
both acceptable and useful to Friends. "And as 
he approved himself faithful and diligent in the 
gift bestowed apon him, the Lord was pleased to 
enlarge it, so that he became an able minister of 
the gospel, and therein his frequent service 
amongst Friends was very edifying, and helpful 
to such as had the opportunity of his labours and 
service amongst them. 

He was not only instrumentally helpful in that 
respect, but the Lord having been’ graciously 
pleased to bestow upon him a good degree of un- 
derstanding, he was thereby qualified to be very 
serviceable in the discipline of the church; so 
that such as knew him, and had the benefit of 
his labours and services amongst them, had a 
valuable esteem for him, both at home and abroad; 
for he often visited the meetings of Friends in 
divers of the adjacent counties; and, in the year 
1700, bad a concern upon his mind to visit Friends 
in Wales, together with the south and west parts 
of this nation; which journey, in company with 
another Friend, he accomplished to his satisfac- 
tion; after his return, saying: “The Lord had 
been near to and assisted him therein, in the 
greatest exercises that he met with;” and also, 
“That he found a favourable and kind reception 
among Friends where he travelled; which bowed 
him down in spirit before the Lord, in thankful- 
ness to acknowledge his great goodness to him in 
many respects.” He was often made to rejoice 
both in public and private, that the Lord should 
be so graciously pleased to visit him, and in any 
degree to make ‘him serviceable in the church and 
among his people. 

At a certain time, when visited with sickness, 
whereof many thought he would not have re- 
covered, he expressed himself on this wise to 
Friends then present : “ I have been often brought 
very low in my mind, when I considered the ex- 
ceeding goodness of the Lord to“me, in — 
my seal with the ‘inshining of Trath, whereby 





was made to see the miserable and wretched state 
I was then in, having spent so much of my pre- 
cious time in vanity, and in followiug of my own 
foolish imaginations; but the Lord, through his 
infinite mercy, in his own due time, was pleased 
to correct and chastise me for the same, and, in 
measure, I came to be redeemed therefrom; al- 
though, I may say, I was neither a prophet nor a 
prophet’s son, but a poor forlorn creature, which 
causeth me the more to admire his loving kindness 
to me; for I can say, when at any time I have 
gone astray, his rod and his staff have upheld me, 
and. therefore I have come to witness deliverance. 
I speak not these things to gain your applause ; 
no! I am far from that ; there is no desert in me; 
my Own uuworthiness, as a man, I have reason to 
bear in mind ; but it is the Lord’s goodness to me 
that occasions me thus to express myself.” 

He was often concerned for Friends growth and 
presperity in the Truth ; and especially, that the 
youth might be preserved from the many hurtful 
and entangling snares of this world; eudeavour- 
ing to excite in Friends a diligent care after their 
own growth therein, and that they might not too 
much depend upon instrumental means, which 
frequently leads to a neglect of attending upon 
the gift in themselves. Thus he was often en- 
gaged in spirit for the good of those he laboured 
amongst. He also was a very diligent attender 
of meetings, until old age and infirmity of body 
rendered him uncapable, and therein was very 
exemplary to others. His life and conversation 
corresponded with his doctrine. He was not apt 
to appear in meetings, after a public manner, un- 
less he had a necessity upon him so to do; and 
then his exercise tended to the edification and 
comfort of those who sat under his ministry, 
which was living and powerful. 

In his last illness, whick continued many 
months upon him, he manifested a great deal of 
patience and resignation of mind to the will of 
the Lord, saying to some Friends who visited 
him, “I have had many comfortable times amongst 
Friends, the Lord having been good to me iu many 
respects, and under various exercises and tempta- 
tions that I have met with ; and I hope, as I con- 
tinue faithful to the end, he will be near me still, 
and at that time give me an inheritance among 
the righteous, which I have no cause to doubt of; 
for although this affliction he has now laid, or 
permitted to be brought upon me, be exercising, 
yet if it should continue and increase, 1 know 
that I ought to bear with patience; for the Lord 


has been good to me many ways, as I have reason | path. 


to acknowledge, and hope he will continue so to 
be to the end.”’ 

We doubt not but the desire of his soul was 
answered in that respect, and that he now enjoys 
the fruit of his labours, peace with the Lord, and 
assurance forever. And although, by reason of 
his old age, and the infirmity of body that had 
long attended him, he at times was not so strong 
in his intellects, as in the time of his health he 
used to be, yet he was in a good degree preserved 
in a sweet and inoffensive disposition of mind, 
and was sometimes very lively and clear in his 
understanding, and manifested the same in his 
last moments. 

He departed this life, in great patience and 
stillness, the 10th of the Ninth month, 1728, and 
was buried in Friends’ burying-ground in lower 
Bentham in Yorkshire, on the 12th of the same, 
being in the eightieth year of his age. 


Why dost thou here gaze about, since this is 
not the place of thy rest? In heaven ought to be 
thy home,and all earthly things are to be looked 
ppon as it were by the way.— Thomas a’ Kempis. 


THE FRIEND, 


Selected. 
UNDER THE LEAVES. 
Thick green leaves from the soft brown earth, 
Happy sprivg-time hath called them forth ; 
First faint promise of summer bloom, 
Breathes from the fragrant sweet perfume 
Under the leaves. 


Lift them! what marvellous beauty lies 
Hidden beneath from our thoughtless eyes; 
Sweet flowers, rosy or purest white, 
Lift their cups to the sudden light 

Under the leaves. 


Are there no lives whose holy deeds— 
Seen by no eye save His who reads 
Motive and action—in silence grow 
Into rare beauty, and bud and blow 
Under the leaves. 

* Fair white flowers of faith and trust, 
Springing from spirits bruised and crushed ; 
Blossoms of love, rose tinted and bright, 
Touched and painted with heaven’s own light, 

Under the leaves. 


Full fresh clusters by duty blown, 

Fairest of all in that shadow grown; 

Wondrous the fragrance that sweet and rare 

Comes frém the flower-cups hidden there, 
Under the leaves. 


Though unseen by our vision dim, 

Bud and blossom are known to Him; 

Wait we content for His heavenly ray,— 

Wait till our Master Himself one day 
Lifteth the leaves. 


2 —-- 
O Jesus! Thy sweet memory 
Can fill the heart with ecstasy ; 


But passing all things sweet that be, 
Thine actual presence, Lord! 


Never was sung a sweeter word, 

Nor fuller music e’er was heard, 

Nor deeper, aught the heart hath stirred, 
Than Jesus, Son of God! 


What hope, O Jesus, Thou canst render 

To those who other hopes surrender! 

To those who seek Thee, oh how tender! 
But what to those who find? 


When Thou dost in our hearts appear, 
Truth shines with glorious light and clear; 
The world’s joys seem the drop they are, 
And love beams bright within, 
—St. Bernard, 12th Cen. 
cleans 
From “The Family Treasury.” 
Palmyra. 
(Concluded from page 246.) 
Again we dipped into a glen that crossed our 
We pressed up the further side; we look- 
ed all round. The lake was gone. It was the 
mirage. The solitary Arab on his fleet drome- 
dary swept past us ; and so great was our surprise 
that we were prepared to see him vanish too. 

Swiftly and cautiously the sheikh led us along 
the base of the mountains which rose up far over- 
head, here in long, bare gravelly slopes, and there 
in high frowning precipices, capped by great 
masses of projecting rock, which seemed as if an 
infant’s touch would hurl them down upon our 
heads. We surmounted a rocky spur and the 
sheikh paused. “ Look,” he exclaimed, pointing 
to a narrow opening in the low line of hills which 
crossed the plain in front. We saw a castle crown- 
ing a conical peak ; we saw tall slender towers on 
the slopes, and in the bottom of the pass below. 
“That is Tadmor. Yallah!”’ 

But the next moment two wild Arab horsemen 
reined up their panting steeds within pistol shot. 
They spoke not a word. They gave not a sign. 
One of them, after taking a rapid glance at our 
party, wheeled bis horse and went off at full gal- 


chief was silent. He seemed almost paralyzed, 
His dromedary wandered about at will, cropping 
the dry weeds. Something was wrong, we knew 
not well what. We were not left long in sug. 
pense. A cloud of dust appeared approaching us 
across the plain. It opened, and we saw a troo 
of some forty or fifty horsemen charging usat ful] 
speed. The next moment a score of glittering 
lances were brandished fiercely round our heads, 
Resistance would have been worse than useless, 
We were prisoners. 

We were led off across the plain for some two 
miles, and we then met the whole tribe of our 
captors on the march. It was a strangely inter- 
esting sight. Far as the eye could see the plain 
was covered with countless droves of camels, and 
flocks of sheep, and horsemen, and dromedaries 
laden with tents, and all manner of furniture and 
utensils. The sheikh, who happened to have my 
animal by the halter, stuck his spear in the ground 
and dismounted. It was the signal for encamp- 
ing. In a moment the tents were on the ground, 
and hundreds of women wielding the heavy mal- 
lets with which they drive in the large iron tent 
pins. This is always their work, and they do it 
with singular dexterity. Looking at them I could 
not but remember Jael. ‘She put her hand to 
the tent-pin, (the Hebrew word translated ‘ nail,’ 
is the very same as the Arabic name for ‘tent 
pin’); her right hand to the hammer of the wor- 
kers; she hammered Sisera and smote his head; 
she beat and pierced his temples.” (Judges, v. 
26.) ' 

We had other illustrations of the same tragic 
story when the tents were pitched. We were 
thirsty and they brought us milk fresh from the 
camel. Then they set before us a huge metal 
dish of Zeben (sour curds). ‘ Blessed above wo- 
men shall Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite be; 
blessed shall she be above women in the tent. 
Water he asked, milk she gave him. In a lordly 
dish she set curds before him.” (ver. 25.) 


‘‘TADMOR IN THE WILDERNESS.” 

At first our prospects in our desert prison 
looked gloomy enough. A large ransom was de- 
manded. Uncomfortable threats were thrown out 
when we curtly refused it. Gradually, however, 
our hopes brightened, and by noon the next day 
all was so satisfactorily arranged that our captors 
escorted us in grand style to Tadmor. 

The first view of that classic city was strange 
and impressive far beyond all our anticipations. 
We reached the pass through the low eastern 
ridge; we began the ascent of a rising ground 
that forms the crown of the pass. So far we saw 
nothing except the old castle frowning overhead 
on the left, and a few tower-like tombs on the hill 
sides. The crest was gained at last, and then the 
whole site of the city burst upon our view. 

Immediately before us lay a white plain, some 
three or four miles in circuit, entirely covered, 
and in many places heaped upwith ruins. Through 
the centre ran a grand Corinthian colonnade. 
Away beyond it, on the east, rose the great tem- 
ple of the sun, itself almost a city for magnitude. 
To the right and left, in endless variety, were 
scattered groups of columns, and single monu- 
mental pillars; while everywhere the ground was 
thickly strewn with broken shafts, and great 
shapeless piles of ruins, all white and glistening id 
the bright sunlight. Such a sight no eye ever 
saw elsewhere :— 

“___ Temples, palaces, a wondrous dream, 
That passes nct away ; for many a league, 
Illumine yet the desert.” 


All too was desolate. Like bleached bones on § 


lop across the plain. The other remained, motion-|long neglected battle-field those ruins lie, lonely 
less asa statue, leaning upon his long lance. Our|and forsaken. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Commerce of Jerusalem.—Jerusalem, observes | little experience, like “ deep calling unto deep.” 


the British Consul, in his Annual Report to the| And I feel as though I could go further with him, 
fand say: “ That the reviving of ancient goodness 


Foreign office, is the least commercial or indus- 

trial city I know. British trade is represented |in our Society, and the dear children giving way 
by one English tradesman, who keeps a store for|to the leadings of the pure spirit of Truth, bear- 
English upholstery, drapery, and fancy goods. jing the cross and despising the shame, cannot but 
The population of the city is computed at 15,000, | cause such as have any life left in them, to rejoice, 
rather more than half of them Jews, the rest of|and, as it were with trembling, beg for their pre- 
them Moslems and Christiaus. The chief native |servation; that so the cunning device of the 
industry is the manufacture of soap and “ Jerusa- 
lem ware,” this latter consisting of chaplets, cru- 
cifixes, beads, crosses, and the like, made for the 
most part at Bethlehem, and sold to the pilgrims, 
who annually flock to the holy city, to the num- 
ber of about 6000. The population of the entire | 
Sandjack, or province, is estimated at 200,000, |the souls of those, who have no greater joy than 
of whom 160,000 are Mohammedans. Owing to|to see truth and righteousness flourish in the 
the absence of good roads, and the insecurity |earth, and a succession of testimony bearers rais- 
arising from the predatory tribes of Bedouins in-|ed up.” 

habiting the outskirts of the district, but who 
could easily be kept in check, vast and fertile 
plains lie waste or are but partially and poorly 
cultivated; factories are not to be met with, and| 
no mines are worked, though it is believed that | 
sulphur, bitumen, and rock-salt abound on the 
shores of the Dead Sea. The principal, if not 
the only imports from England, are cotton goods, | 
and some colonials, but the former have much | 
diminished since the cotton crisis; it is calculated 
that 300 bales of these goods, of the value of 
£16,000, annually find their way here. The ex-| 
ports are olive oil and grain. Very little is done 
in cotton culture, what. is raised being of inferior 
quality, and consumed on the spot; but it is be- 
lieved that in many parts of the country, cotton 
to a large extent might be successfully cultivated, 
with good seed and proper instruction and imple- 
ments given to the peasantry. The vegetable 
produce is barely sufficient for local requirements. 
Jaffa is the port through which Jerusalem deals 
with foreign countries. The trade of Jaffa ex- 
perienced a considerable increase in 1863. The 
quantity of cotton exported rose from 55,000 lbs. 
in 1862 to nearly ten times the amount in 1863, 
with a prospect of this being trebled wor quad- 
rupled in 1864. This was owing to the interest 
exercised. The merchants who operated in cotton 
made a profit of about twenty-five per cent. There 
are regular lines of French, Austrian, and Rus- 
sian steamers, all doing well, and very often large 
quantities of goods have to be left behind for want 
of room; but only one English steamer visited 
Jaffa in 1863. The exports exceeded £200,000 ; 
of the imports no statistics are kept. The consul 
reports a telegraph line in course of formation by 
the governwent between Beyrout and Jaffa, 
thence to be carried on to Alexandria. 


snares, if the mind be preserved in rooted humil- 
ity, sincerity and faithful devotion of soul, to obey 
Him, who, with his dependent followers, ever had 
the victory ; then will joy and gladness possess 


For “ The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Third month, 1865. 


During the past month there were nine clear 
days, five were cloudy without storms, some rain 
or snow fell during parts of fifteen days, and on 
the 30th and 31st it rained nearly all day. On 
the night of the 30th there was a storm of thun- 
der and lightning. The highest temperature 
during the month was 72° at noon on the 2l1st, 
the lowest was 24° on the morning of the 11th: 
the mean temperature was 4613°. The amount 
of rain and snow water was 5.U9 inches. 

J. 

Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 

Fourth month Ist, 1865. 
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Circumstances of the Weather 
for Third Month, 1865. 


Days of the 
montb 

Mean H 

Tam to8P.M 
Direction of 
the Wind. 


29.84 
B | 29.80 
29.53 

| 29.23 
| 29.70 
29.78 
29.73 

| 29 61 
29.30) } 
29.26 
29.57 
29.73 
29.73 
29.85 
29.68 


Cloudy. 
Cloudy, rain. 


Do. 
Rain, cloudy, high wind. 
Clear. 
Do. 

White frost, clear. 
Cloudy. rain. 
Rain, cloudy. 

Rain, snow, cloudy. 

Cloudy. 
Clear. 

Cloudy. 
Clear. 

Shower, cloudy, 
29.41 Rain, cloudy, high wind. 
29.47 Rain, clear, high wind. 
29.56) N Clear, 

29.74] N Do. 

29.53 Do. 

29.31) Cloudy, rain. 
28.91) Rain, cloudy, snow. 
Cl udy, showers, 
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28.97 

29.08) 
29.34 

29.59) 
29.76 
29.76 
29.71 


29.24 





Cloudy, snow. 
Cloudy, showers, 
Snow, cloudy. 
Clear. 

Cloudy. 
For “ The Friend.” lo. 
“My heart has been made glad in the house of 
peve and my spirit has waded in the deeps, on 
ehalf of the visited youth of this generation: the 
desire and petition of my soul has been, that no- 
thing might be permitted to hurt them, nor mar 
the work of formation in and upon them; but 
that they may go forward, und increase in the ex- 
cellency of dignity, and the excellency of power, 
that so by and through them, under divine pro- 
tection and direction, the continued backsliding 
of a degenerate people, may in good measure be 
stopped, and the Lord may be graciously pleased ok 4 idee el 
to return to the many thousands of Israel.” Erskine says: “Christ is the bread of life, 
As regards the younger part of our beloved So- | faith is the mouth of the soul that eats and feeds 
ciety of the present day, do not many of us feel|upon Him. Christ is the mystical brazen serpent, 
that we can adopt these expressions of that wor-|/faith the eye of the soul that looks to Him for 
thy elder in the Truth, Richard Shackleton, writ-| healing. Christ is the stronghold cast open to 
ten in the year 1788. the prisoners of hope, faith the foot of the soul, 
On reading them over it seemed, in my own|that runs unto Him for shelter.” 








Rain, 
Do. 


rain in the Third month, 1864 and 1865. 
1864, 
Highest temperature in the Third 
month, : " oR? 32° 
Lowest, do. do. do. 21° 24° 
Mean, do. do. do. 3931° 4639° 
Amount of rain and snow water in 
inches in the Third month, 4-09 5-09 


1865. 


enemy of poor mortals, may be seen in the light | 
of the Lord, and they enabled to escape his| 





Table showing the comparative temperature and amount of 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 

A Brief Testimony to the Great Duty of 

Prayer, &e, 
BY JOHN TOMKINS. 

Watch and pray, was the command of our Lord 
Jesus, the Holy Author of the christian religion; 
and he gave a good reason for this command, 
“that ye enter not into temptation.” Our Lord 
knowing how incapable man is to perform any 
good of himself, promised to pray the Father to 
send the Comforter, that he may abide with us for 
ever; even the Spirit of Truth, (John xiv. 16,) 
and verse 26th saith, “‘ But the Comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send ih 


|my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring 


all things to your remembrance :” then certainly 
prayer, so great a duty to God, and beneficial to 
ourselves, is included. 

Our Lord puts watching before prayer, that we 
may have due regard unto, and wait upon his 
Holy Spirit, to feel its leadings and assistance 
therein: ‘‘ For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God : for ye have not 
received the spirit of bondage again to fear, bat 
ye have received the spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry Abba, Father!” Rom. viii. 14, 15. 8o 
waiting upon the Lord, in the gift of his Spitit, 
is necessary for all to be found in, who desire to 
perform this duty aright, or indeed any other 
duty, which is acceptable unto God. If we go 
about prayer, and take not this advice, we begin 
wrong: for it is by the spirit of Christ, which 
God sent forth into their hearts, that the children 
ery, Abba, Father: and from within (as our Lord 
said) proceedeth all evil. Therefore we have need 
to apply ourselves to within, to find the remedy 
where the disease is; and as we wait in true 
silence, ceasing from our own thoughts and wills, 
with our minds stayed and fixed upon the Lord, 
trusting in Him, we shall be made sensible of our 
wants and infirmities and the sin which doth most 
easily beset-us: so as the state of our souls is 
opened to us, we shall see our own weakness and 
inability to resist any appearance of evil of our- 
selves. And God will not despise such, who are 
poor in their own eyes, but will direct them, by 
his Holy Spirit, how to ask; not only inclining 
their wills to prayer, but opening their under- 
standings also, what to pray for. And inasmuch 
as we know not at what time the devil our adver- 
sary (who as a roaring lion, walketh about, seek- 
ing whom he may devour) will assault us, nor 
with what temptations he will appear; therefore 
ean there be any set time, or form of words pre- 
seribed, which we must use tb God, when we im- 
plore his succour and relief? otherwise than as 
we feel the drawings and motions of his Holy 
Spirit in our hearts, which will not be wanting to 
incline and assist us upon every occasion; yea 
very often, not only when we are tempted, but at 
other times also. 

And various were the methods, both as to time, 
place, behaviour, and gesture of body, in which 
the holy men of God sought the Lord in old times, 
and prayed to him. 

AS TO TIME. 

David and Daniel prayed three times a day; 
and David said to the Lord, “ seven times a day 
do I praise thee, because of thy righteous judg- 
ments.” And Paul besought the Lord three 
times upon one and the same occasion ; so did out 
Vlessed Lord in the garden; and the priests and 
Levites praised the Lord day by day; and David 
said, “ My lips shall praise thee: thus will I bless 
thee while I live: I will lift up my hands in "y 
name.” And Christ spake a parable to this eng, 
“ that men ought always to pray, and not to faint. 
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And the primitive christians were commanded to 
pray without ceasing, in every thing giving 
thanks, for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus 
concerning you.” And again, “continue in 
rayer, and watch in the same, with thanksgiv- 
jng:” and the apostle James advised, that, “ if 
any were sick or afflicted, let them pray.” Now 


AS TO PLACE. 


Isaac went out to pray or meditate in the fields; 
and it was in the way-side that Abraham inter- 
ceeded for Sodom ; and his servant prayed by a 
well of water; Moses besought the Bord in the 
mount, for Israel when they had sinned; Aaron 
and his sons to make atonement once a year for 
himself and for Israel, in the most holy place ; 
Joshua did worship by the walls of Jericho; Gi- 
deon prayed by the wine press; Samuel in the 
camp of Israel; David in the cave when he fled 
from Saul ; Solomon in the temple, at the conse- 
cration thereof ; Jchosophat in the’ same place, 
with his people, because of their enemies ; Heze- 
kiah upon his bed when he was sick; Manasseh 
bound in chains of iron in Babylon; Ezra at the 
river Ahavah for success in his journey; Nehe- 
wiah in the palace of Shushan, for favour in the 
eyes of Artaxerxes the emperor; Jonah prayed 
in the whale’s belly; the disciples of Christ in a 
storm at sea; the poor blind beggars on the high- 
way; Peter upon the house-top; Paul and Silas 
prayed and sung praises when in prison with their 
feet in the stocks. 


AS TO THEIR OUTWARD BEHAVIOUR, OR POS- 
TURE OF BODY. 


Abraham stood before the Lord, when he inter- 
ceded for Sodom ; Jacob worshipped leaning upon 
the top of his staff; Moses spread abroad his 
hands unto Heaven ; David sat before the Lord 
and prayed; Elijah the prophet put his face be- 
tween his knees when he prayed for rain ; Moses 
and Aaron fell on their faces before the Lord, 
and prayed for Israel; Jacob when he prayed, 
saw God face to face. 

God said, “I have sworn by my self: the word 
is gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and 
shall not return, That unto me every knee shall 
bow:” And the Psalmist says, “O come let us 
worship and bow down, let us kneel before the Lord 
our maker ;’’ Abraham’s servant made‘his camels 
kneel whilst he prayed to God; king Solomon 
kneeled down on his knees; Daniel kneeled upon 
his knees, and prayed and gave thanks to God; 
Ezra fell upon his knees, and spread out his hands 
unto the Lord his God; and there came a certain 
man to our Lord Jesus, kneeling down, saying, 
Lord have mercy on my son; and there came one 
running, and kneeled to him, &e. And a leper 
came beseeching him, and kneeling down to him, 
that he might be clean; and Paul, when he had 
commended the church to God, and to the word 
of his grace, kneeled down and prayed with them 
all; and at Tyre, Paul with the disciples, and 
their wives and children kueeled down on the 
shore and prayed; and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the great pattern to all christians, he kneeled 
down and prayed; and the first martyr, Stephen, 
in his last prayer kneeled down and prayed for 
the forgiveness of his persecutors; avd Peter, 
when he raised Tabitha, kneeled down and pray- 
ed; and Paul bowed his knees unto the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, on behalf of the church ; 
and as the bowing of the knees is a figure of the 
subjection of the whole man unto God, and the 
Lord Jesus, who has created us, and bought us 
With a price; so is also the uncovering of the 
head, in the time of public prayer unto God; 
which Paul, who did not shun to declare the 


whole counsel of God, has signified in his epistle|his neighbour at midnight to supply him with 
to the Corinthians, and giveth this reason, “ foras-|bread to feed his travelling friend ; and of pa- 
much that man is the image and glory of God, |rents giving good things to their children, are 
and is a token of his subjection unto Christ, who} great inducements’ to us, to be found in the fre- 
is the head of every man; for every man praying |quent practice of this excellent duty. 
or prophecying, having his head covered, disho- (To be continued.) 
noureth his head ;’’ which reverent behaviour of - Sia ont % ? 
kneeling with the head uncovered, hath been the cone ram of pr pas ag prey Aeleahe has 
constant practice of the people called Quakers, in time ed aie ro . gold, which in 
their prayers to God, even to this day, as many | poeta . d ng wee Sele oak At 
thousands are witnesses. And though it be our | ious to ae all ceiena te aa ? oad > pe 
duty to be found in this comely order, (as the we hes’ tt te aaa gain re rer 
apostle calleth it) where other accidents hinder io hatin cated cae Cool ae oye 
nn Psd - not the outward forms which recom- now, extensively fceakae Vancouver ; ond it is 
arm ney Laie ve thon ree ake known to exist in large quantities on the main- 
bir aa hos gat) "is seal oils land also. The western coast of North America 
od hesh — a aovepted in (Christ) ah fea is very deficient in good harbors; therefore, Es- 
; : ; as “|quimalt, close to Victoria, is likely to become of 
a ee the Holy Ghost ; with hol fan importance. When our men stand in 
emer eee ae eee lips 5 a need of repair they are, at present, obliged to go 
atheas é Ss or pean oa. se ee into dock at San Francisco ; but it is hoped that, 
eee f. eLich caine aaa nian in the course of a few years, the building of docks, 
& & h fasti sat Chietete % f a both wet and dry, will do away with this inconve- 
cece a aon yee : ooo a aii whict jnience. The forests of the two colonies afford 
7 UNO Bp Ot the Spirit. 1 Wee the Opies WEES |. her to any amount, and a large trade may be 
helped the infirmities of the saints of old: it was lesheh tie. Alviade ghere ania Gt aie sah 
ak a , ore a ¢ » } . as 
the Opirit that taught them to pray as they ought ; gaged in it, and aah is room for siaat more 
it was the Spirit that made intercession for them, The Solas a iol vs y ” fi 
according to the will of God ; thus did the primi- nee ‘neath good catneantneiindtianae : 
; 2 noe Pas ; z anagement. an 
rood eee saa a the ‘Otic with a bays of Columbia literally swarm with salmon and 
SRRSTANGING ; Shey Cid Sing WIth She Spite, ABC lek! which form the chief article f food 
with the understanding; they did bless with the ihe Reditene ‘nile ian "0 ~ eth — re 
Spirit, and the people did say Amen. y 8 Sate ee 
; “ ; lates that he stood one day bya river watching an 
a= wah nye, pe: a ean area _ Indian fishing. The man had a long pole, with a 
5 ‘d arnt doubt of th bag-net at the end of it. Standing on a projec- 
ore we ne gee enon, itate, al aS nly ° ting rock, he plunged the net into the water 
assistance of the Huly Spirit to Sane = me we scooping it down the stream, and in about five 
shall pray, when we approach before God, than minutes he had captured six fine salmon. Anoth 
when we are called before magistrates for the sake er day, as the bishop was passin iat eine the 
me ie ae bee ; : ‘ 
ener peep Al endl ecccagy Be os Ghost rivers in a boat, he and his companions felt the 
ike netuitive clsieti y: boat positively jostled by the hundreds of fish 
e primitive christians knew not how to pray, hich Sa 
as they ought, but as the Spirit helped their in- . It Seka ieee Se ee Bee t 
oe ad eur fishermen to 
sane’ he be diligent aan foe ee of ne |know that the salmon of British Columbia will 
: ne not rise to any fly ; but the reason of this prejudice 
oe ac nee bi tay Tapa rane is not preclitly silseidal They do sdk, thee: 
sacrifice an offering cmmenndeaah his oe een fore, afford any sport; but people who fish for a 
aie God ac a sat eee lean ‘ livelihood are not likely to be particular as to how 
14 tikka tn : ? P"| they catch either the salmon or the seafish, and 
The Holy Spirit is the mystical salt, whereof ee ee wr en lB oe 
the outward salt under the law, was a figure, arene hich « ata ol visiting & pettlor's Rowse, 
where it is suid, “Neither shalt thou suifer the|syvited him to dine, and om his eonsentiog to a 
salt = the settee “ thy oo = be lacking so, the daughter was desired to « go out and get 
from thy meat offering; with all thine offerings, some fish for dinner.’ The damsel took up a 
thou shalt offer salt.” ‘This salt was to season and huthes ned a relia: wid: delineates di h P 
purify every sacrifice under thé law; yea, and en ‘dda. ake eed sb pidge ran eae 
every sacrificer too, iu this dispensation: for our canted an la c pe = ieee ene awe 
Lord Jesus brought it nearer, when he said, . oe ” Pree 
“« Every one must be salted with fire, and every! he Jnordinate Pursuit of the Things of this 
sacrifice shall be salted with salt,” without which | pyp/¢—{t is therefore our earnest desire that 
our offerings will be of no more acceptance with la)] Friends everywhere be very careful to avoid 
the Lord, than was the eo and oblations of |4)] inordinate pursuit after the things of this 
the vows of old, whom God reproved thus, say-| world, by such ways and means as depend too 
ing, “ When ye come to appear before aoe Who} much upon the uncertain probabilities of hazard- 
hath required these things at your hands?” But} ons enterprizes; but rather labour to content 
if we keep the conditions, upon which the pro-|themselves with such @ plain way and manner 
mises are, the Lord will certainly keep his word ; | of living as is most agreeable to the self-denying 
who said, “‘ Seek, and ye shall tind; ask, and it principle of Truth which we profess, and which 
shall be gree knock, and it shall be opened|is most conducive to that tranquillity of mind 
unto you.” Not such petitioners as the apostle |that is requisite to a religious conduct through 


James speaks of, who asked, but received not, |this troubl 0 os ‘st 9 
because they asked amiss ; but seek in faith and fore tere ase nnual Epistle, 1724. 


humility, believing God is present, and able to| They have on exhibition at a Workingman’s 
do all things. Our Lord promised, “ All things|Association in London, an alarm clock which, on 
whatsoever ye ask in prayer, believing, ye shall|striking the hour appoioted, lights. a lamp and 


receive.” ‘I'he parable of the unjust judge, and|and boils a pot of coffee or tea while the workman 
importunate widow ; and the man who called up/is dressing. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 





are said to be ridiculous exaggerations. 


sistance, but it was easily overcome. 


South Carolina.—In Charleston, notwithstanding the 
great hindrance of a scarcity of money and the con- 
tinuance of the blockade, business is said to be recover- 
: ing with wonderful rapidity, and the streets are again 
Forrtax.—News from Europe to Third month 19th. | thronged with people. It seemed probable that suet 
The London Times reviews President Lincoln’s inaugural |and good government would soon restore the prosperity 


address, and admits that he has fulfilled the duties im-| of this desolate city. 


posed upon him with firmness and conscientiousness, 


but without any feeling of exhilaration at success, or | deaths and interments of soldiers. Of consumption, 41 ; 
sanguine anticipations of coming prosperity. His ad-|small pox, 12; scarlet fever, 7; typhus and other fevers, 


dress appears to be intended to depress the more san- 
guine expectations of the northern people, and to inti- 


mate to them that fresh exertions and sacrifices will be; 
The Lon: } 


necessary for the attainment of their object. 
don Daily News says, that the address is humane, mod- 
est and firm in tone. The comments of the other jour- 


nals are also favourable. The Army and Navy Gazette | 


says, that the énd of the war is very near at hand in all 
human probability. The spirit of the South is giving 
way every where except in Virginia, and it is maintain- 
ed there only because all the bold and determined men 
of the South are concentrated in that State. Heavy 
failures of British firms are announced, caused chiefly 
by losses in blockade running at rebel ports. 


Richmond on their agents at Liverpool, had been al- 
lowed to be protested. In the House of Commons, 
Lord Palmerston, in reply to inquiries, said he believed 
there was no forced labour now on the Suez Canal 
works, 

The Liverpool market for cotton bas fallen. Fair 
Orleans is quoted at 18d.; middling, 17d. Breadstuffs 
quiet and steady. Red wheat, 7s. 9d. a 8s, 4d. per 100 
pounds. 

A bill has passed the Senate of the Republic of Nica- 
rauga granting 240 acres of land to every actual white 
settler in that country. 

Unirep Statss.—The Capture of Richmond.—This 
rebel stronghold, which General Lee has for years de- 
fended with such signal ability and success, has at last 
been surrendered. Since the occupation of the Weldon 
railroad by the Federal forces, the Southside railroad 
has been the only line connecting Petersburg and Rich- 
mond with the South and Southwest. The possession 
of this road being of vital importance to the rebels, no 
pains have been spared by them to secure it from cap- 


ture; and the repeated attempts of General Grant to 


advance his forces in that direction all failed in conse- 
quence of the great strength of the rebel lines of en- 
trenchment. 
wing of the Federal army, with a strong cavalry force 
under General Sheridan, again attacked the rebel lines. 


After a protracted struggle of three days duration, ths 


rebels were totally defeated and their lines broken up, 
with a loss of 50 pieces of artillery and 12,000 prisoners. 


On the 2d inst., at 3 o'clock p. m., General Grant tele- 
graphed the entire success of the movement, and that 


his troops, in a few hours, would be entrenched from 
the Appomatox, below Petersburg, to the river above. 
The rebels being now convinced that Richmond and 
Petersburg were no longer tenable, took immediate 
measures for their evacuation, and left with such haste 
that the Federal forces, on the morning of the 3d inst., 
found in Richmond only unarmed citizens, who hailed 
their entrance with demonstrations of joy. General 
Weitzel’s division of coloured troops was the first to 
enter. They entered about 8 o’clock in the morning, 
and took immediate measures to extinguish the fires 
kindled by the rebels before their departure. It was 
believed that General Lee and Jefferson Davis, with the 
rebel army, greatly weakened by the battles of the pre- 
ceding days, had retreated towards Danville. General 
Grant started early on the morning of the 3d inst., 
towards the Danville road to cut off the rebel retreat if 
possible. 
these important events were transpiring. 


on the following day. 


North Carolina.—The forces of Gen. Sherman have 
remained in the vicinity of Goldsboro, to rest and refit 


Drafts | 
for large amounts by the confederate government at 


Towards the close of last week, the left 


President Lincoln was «at City Point while 
He spent the 
3d inst. in Petersburg, and expected to visit Richmond 


1/43. 

Mobile.—There is no intelligence from this quarter 
later than the 23d ult. At that time Gen. Smith’s corps 
had reached Dabney’s mills on the east side of the bay, 
within 26 miles from Mobile. 
heard, and it was supposed the rebel defences had been 
attacked by the Federal fleet. 

Georgia.—Savannah papers to Third mo. 30th, had 
been received. Since the capture of Savannah, 200 
steamships, 15 ships, 8 tugs, and 66 schooners have 
entered the port. It is stated that the rebel conscrip- 
tion officers were being resisted at Augusta, and the 
people generally considered the cause of the confederacy 
hopeless. Large numbers of men who had been forced 
into the rebel ranks, were escaping to the Federal lines. 

Tennessee.—The citizens of Memphis petition that 
Tennessee may be declared out of the rebellion, and the 
tax on goods from the North be remitted. General 
Washburne, commanding at Memphis, has ordered that 
no raiders be sent into the country except to resist the 
rebel forces. This is done in order to encourage the 
restoration of civil government in the State. Cotton 
was dull at Memphis at 25 a 28 cts. 

Disaster at Sea.—The steamship General Lyon, from 
Wilmington to Fortress Monroe, with between 400 to 
500 invalid soldiers and refugees, was burned on the 
31st ult. off Cape Hatteras. The wind blew a gale at 
the time, and only 28 persons out of the whole are 
| known to have been saved—though it is believed some 
others were rescued by a schooner which was near. 

Miscellaneous.—Among the prisoners recently captured 
by the Federal forces, were a large number who had 
just been exchanged. The necessities of the rebel ser- 
vice demanded that they should be immediately return- 
led to the ranks. This is said to have had a dishearten- 
ing effect upon the rebel prisoners, many of whom beg 
that they may not be exchanged. A dispatch from 
Goldsborough says, that the rebels have completed their 
preparations to evacuate Raleigh. The depots of the 
State government have been removed to Greensborough, 
as well as all surplus military stores. The advance of 
Gen. Stoneman’s force had entered North Carolina from 
Tennessee. On the 27th ult. they entered Boone, Wa- 
tango Co., routing a rebel force stationed there, and 
|proceeded on their route eastward. During the Third 
month, 2860 deserters from Lee’s army reached Wash- 
ington, to all of whom the oath of allegiance was ad- 
ministered. During the previous month the number of 
deserters received at Washington was only 1239. The 
estimated number of coloured children within the Union 
lines in Louisiana is about 20,000; of these over 11,000 
attend the schools which have been established for their 
benefit. They attend irregularly owing to sickness and 
a want of proper clothing. A letter from Charleston 
says, several new regiments have already been formed, 
and the coloured yeomen are still abundant. They con- 
tinued to crowd into the city from the surrounding 
country. 

The Markets, §c.—In consequence of the fall of Rich- 
mond, the decline in gold and the growing prospect of 
a termination of the war, prices are unsettled, and for 
most commodities much lower. The following were 
the quotations on the 3d inst. Mew York.—American 
gold fluctuated between 144 and 148, closing at about 
146. United States six per cents, 1881, 105; ditto, 
5-20, 1054; ditto, 10-40 5 per cents, 914. Specie in the 
New York banks, $20,584,688. Legal tenders on hand, 
$42,989,382. Flour, extra brands, $8 a $8.50. Shipping 
Vhio, $8.50 a $9. Baltimore flour good to extra, $9.40 a 
$10.25. The wheat market inactive and quotations 


} 


{ 
} 


after their toilsome campaign and long march from|nominal at much lower rates than last week. Barley, 


Savannah, a distance of 500 miles. Many of them were 


ragged and shoeless, but in good health and condition. 


The army has been reinforced, and would soon resume 
its march. Gen. Sherman availed himself of this op- 
He had 


portunity to visit General Grant at City Point. 
there a conference with the President of the United 


States, Gen. Grant, Gen. Meade and others, and returned 


$1.60 a $1.75. Oats, 80 a 87 cts. Yellow corn, $1.60 
a $1.62. Cotton, the market very dull and prices en- 
tirely nominal. Molasses, Cuba, has been sold as low 
as 50 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton is offered at 40 a 45, 
but without sales. Flour, no sales to fix quotations, 
Prime red wheat is nominally $2 a $2.15. Yellow corn 
is offered at $1.33; white, $1.25. Oats, 80 a 85 cts. 





to his command on the following day. The rebel ac-|Clover-seed, $17 a $17.50. About 1500 beef cattle were 


counts of the battles of Averysboro and Bentonsville,| offered. Prices ranged from $15 to $23 the 100 lbs. 


' At Averys- 
boro they made @ stand but fell back before a single 
corps, at Bentonsville they made a more determined re- 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 373, including 24 


Heavy firing had been! 


—=—=—_—_—__=== 
net, for fair to good and prime, including a few extra at 
the highest rate. Of hogs, 4800 were sold at from $17 
to $18 the 100 Ibs. net. About 5000 sheep were sold 
at 10 a 104 ets. for clipped, and 124 a 14 cts. per Ib, 
gross for wool sheep. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from John D. Harrison, Pa., $2, to No. 27, 
vol. 39; from Charles Lippincott, N. J., $2, vol. 38; 
from Evan Smith, Io., $2, to No. 32, vol. 39. 





ERRATA. 


Page 242, gecond column, 15 lines from the bottom of 
page, “ unmodest” should have been “ unmodish.” 





NOTICE. 


A Special Meeting of the “ Women’s Aid,” will be held 
;at 501 Cherry St., on Seventh-day afternoon, the 8th 
inst., at half past 3 o'clock. E. L. Surra, 
Secretary. 





FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The Second Annual meeting of ‘ Friends’ Association 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the relief of Coloured 
Freedmen,” will be held in Arch street meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, on Second-day evening, 17th inst., at 7} 
o’clock. All Friends interested are invited to attend. 

Philada., Fourth mo., 1865. 





BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA, 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association of 
Friends in America, will be held at the Committee-room, 
Arch Street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day evening, 
the 15th inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends generally are ia 
vited to attend. Joun CARTER, 

Fourth month, 1865. Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ HORSES. 


Friends attending the Yearly Meeting and putting up 
within the limits of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, can 
have their horses taken care of at the Penna. Stables, 
Sixth St. below Arch, Free’s stable, in Appletree alley, 
or English’s West Jersey Ferry, Camden; or at Smith’s 
old stand Upper Hotel, Woodbury. 

Friends coming to Philadelphia to attend Yearly 

Meeting, or at other times on the service of the Society, 
and making their homes within the limits of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the Northern 
District, can have their horses accommodated at the 
{stables of the Montgomery Hotel, north-east corner of 
Sixth and Willow streets; or at the White Horse Hotel, 
Callowhill street, above Fifth. And those making their 
| home in the Southern District, while attending the 
) Yearly Meeting, can have their horses accommodated at 
D. M‘Caulley’s stables, No. 337 Griscom street, (late 
Green’s court.) 








WANTED. 


A Norss will be wanted on the Boys side at Wast- 
town Boarpine ScHoo., to enter upon her duties at the 
commencement of the Summer Session. 

Application may be made to the Superintendent or 
Matron at the Institution; or to the Treasurer at No. 
304 Arch street, Philada., or to any of the Women 
Friends on the Committee having charge of the Institu- 
tion. Early application is requested. 


| 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLPBIA.) 
Physician andSuperiatendent,—Josuua H. WoRTHING- 
n, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
! made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exxis, Clerk 
| of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
| delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 








TO 








| Marpiep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Fallsington, 
Bucks Co., Pa., on the 16th of Third month, WILLIAM 
BatpgrsTon to Saran W. Brown, daughter of George 
W. Brown, of the above mentioned place. 


RR I NY nen 





Diep, suddenly, near Oil City, Pennsylvania, on the 
26th ult., Josepx S. Townsend, a member of Rahway 
and Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J., in the 
35th year of his age; the interment was made at Rab- 
way on the 31st. 





BAA Annnna wenn a, manent 
WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 






